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Conclusions and Agreement 
ROM ITS earliest days THE COMMONWEAL 
F has tried to serve as a forum for the 
presentation in articles and departments of differ- 
ing views on social and political 


For Sharp _ matters. Because our unity has not 
Analysis been regimentation. It includes 
And Debate the inescapable freedom and dif- 


ferences of men, bound together 
by common principles deeper than, and never 
exclusive of, differing policies and techniques of 
practical action. In its editorials, THE COMMON- 
WEAL has tried to express at best the general 
agreement—at worst, the lowest common denom- 
inator of disagreements—of its collaborators, uni- 
fied as they are by the common framework of 
their thought. This has led on occasion to a cer- 
tain “editorial tone’? which has prevented vigor- 
ous conclusiveness appropriate to certain issues. 
American action in regard to this war grows 
into such an issue. There is a large measure of 
agreement on many aspects of the problem— 
among these: succoring those in need, harboring 
the harborless, condemning totalitarianism and the 
amorality manifested by the totalitarian camp. 
But such things do not exhaust the issue. THE 
CoMMONWEAL would not restrain collaborators 
from offering their conclusions in regard to other 
phases until all its collaborators come to the same 
conclusions. More editorial paragraphs that are 


signed or initialed will permit greater freedom 
and definiteness of expression, greater decisive- 
ness of personal conclusion than is otherwise pos- 
sible. Of course, such editorials, like many arti- 
cles in the past (and, no doubt, some unsigned 
paragraphs), will not harmonize with the con- 
clusions of many readers and collaborators. But 
with the forceful arguing out of these views we 
hope that COMMONWEAL writers and readers will 
be better able to make some contribution to the 
formulation of a sound national policy. 


The Revolution Develops 


It IS UNNECESSARY to search for a variaat 
to the phrase with which the President, express- 
ing the emotion of most Amer- 


His icans, has qualified the act of 
“Conscience” Mussolini. The phrase and the 
and Ours emotion had their origin in sym- 


pathy for France and it is difficult 
to witness the plight of that country with any 
thoughts in mind other than those of immense 
pity, intense sympathy, entire and active solidarity. 
But when we turn from the contemplation of 
France’s misery and our growing resolve to allev- 
late it, and face a major cause of that misery, 
then it is necessary to say that America’s indigna- 
tion at Italy’s entrance into the war shows that 
we are a gentle people living in a dream, awaken- 
ing now from that dream to discover what Fascism 
means and what war means. 

The strategy of war demands the maintenance 
of a mass of manoeuver to be brought into play at 
the time and in the place where death, odin 
exhausted supplies, have left courage alone to con- 
front superior power. On March 8, Tue Com- 
MONWEAL wrote: “We think that Mussolini, in 
accord with Germany, is holding his power as a 
strategic reserve, that every Allied statesman is 
aware of the fact....” In accord with Hitler he 
is now applying it, and the monient and place are 
determined by the cruel logic of war. There is no 
chivalry in strategy; no fair play in total war. 

The crime is not in the manner Italian force is 
being used: the crime is in placing force at the 
service of material greed and a soulless revolu- 
tion: the crime is in fascism. “This gigantic battle 
is but a phase and a logical development of our 
revolution,” shouted Mussolini declaring war. 
That is the exact truth. When we afirm that 
Italy’s entry into the war is a criminal act, it is 
not because of our love and pity for France, it 
is not because we deny certain legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Italian people, it is because this act is 
indeed the logical development of the fascist 
revolution. Once again, it seals in blood—after 
the murder of Matteotti, after Ethiopia, after the 
murder of the Roselli brothers, after Spain and 
the Basque country, after Albania—the abdica- 
tion of a Catholic people before the false god of 
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the totalitarian state. How this abdication was 
prepared and effected is the story of eighteen 
years of fascist doctrine and action. It is also the 
miserable story of the failure of Catholic leader- 
ship in Italy, and outside of Italy, and in our 
country, to rise above compromise, confusion, 
toleration and evasion with respect to fascism. 
The story is there for all to read who refused to 
read as it was being written. Fascism has paid 
a horrible price in making clear to all, what always 
has been clear to us, that its place is beside na- 
tional-socialism and communism. Cautious dif- 
ferentiation between the three systems was always 
unreasonable, often disingenuous: it now is im- 
possible. The hour has come when the doctrine 
prevailing in Italy is being projected again by war- 
fare—as are the German and Russian doctrines— 
beyond national borders. The hour has come, 
with evasion no longer possible, for us to go 
beyond a theoretical condemnation of theory. 
Fascism is incarnate and active. Our faith is in- 
carnate and active. The hour has come to announce 
irrevocably our determination to oppose the exten- 
sion of fascism throughout the world; by war if 
necessary. : Cs G.:P. 


Perverting Conscience 


THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM so defines 
it: ““Conscience—moral sense by which we know 
right from wrong.”’ But this sense, 


Freedom like all our senses, is not self- 
and operative. There is an art—a culti- 
Truth vation—of the conscience, as there 
























is an art of seeing or hearing or 
knowing. And, as in all other arts, there is infinite 
possibility for perversion of the conscience, espe- 
cially when it is dealing with complex social pat- 
terns of action, as distinguished from simple, 
purely personal acts. 

Such perversions always work their havoc in 
the social order, but at no times more dangerously 
than in times of crisis, when a greater than nor- 
mal proportion of citizens become actively con- 
cerned with broad social questions; and no national 
crisis can be morally more important than that 
which determines whether or not a state is to go 
to war. 

In such crises consciences can be perverted 
especially in two ways: by forcing them, and by 
misinforming them. At the very threshold of the 
question of war the Christian conscience can be 
forced. It can be told that Christian morals re- 
quire pacifism (in its most noble sense—not, of 
course, the ignoble pacifism of fear or sloth) and 
hence that Christians should refuse to participate 
in war. Perhaps a Christian refusal of war is, as 
Father Stratmann put it, one of “those things of 
which Our Lord says, ‘I have many things to say 
unto you but you cannot hear them now.’” Yet 
Father Stratmann—the most persuasively pacifist 
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of recent Catholic writers—himself warns againg 
any assumption of superiority over those Chris 
tians who take another view. There are canon. 
ized saints who did not refuse war, and in recent 
centuries and now, national hierarchies have sup. 
ported their nations’ wars, even against each 
other. No Catholic, then, has a right, until the 
Church pronounces otherwise, to insist (however 
much he may argue) that his fellows act wrongly 


if they participate in a war, or if they refuse so to | 





participate. (Of course this does not apply toa. 


war found unjust by competent authority.) Op 
this question the conscience must be left free, 
Nor must the conscience be misinformed. An 
Irish Catholic, for example, has no business to 
distort truth about Hitler merely because both are 
enemies of England. No Catholic may use specious 
arguments to affect his fellows’ consciences. Re. 
cently a Catholic teacher, speaking of the war, told 
a Holy Name group that Germany’s “showi 
is not so bad,” because 36 percent of its peop 
are Catholics. The same line of reasoning could 
now point to Italy as “go percent’’ Catholic 
Unhappily, the percentage of Catholics in a na 
tion’s population does not determine the justice 
of its national policy, especially when that nation’s 
government is anti-Christian in spirit. And official 
percentages do not always reflect a current situa 
tion. It is instructive to read a sentence from 
Cardinal Goma on Catholic Spain (August 8, 
1939): ‘There are parishes [in his archdiocese] 
in which scarcely five percent of the men and no 
more than twenty percent of the women comply 
with the obligation to attend Holy Mass.” No. 
Almanac statistics cannot supply the conscience 
with grounds for its moral judgments, and it is 
misleading men’s consciences for a Catholic teacher 
to use them so. H.Le 


European War Reltef 


IN OUR LAST issue, we put before our readers 
the brief sketch of a plan to forestall Congres. 
sional appropriation for European 


Quick war relief, by launching an im 
Action tensive campaign of volunteer giv- 
Needed ing among all our citizens. In the 


interval, no day has passed with 
out reinforcing the truth that the sum needed to 
keep war sufferers alive will have to go far beyond 
the twenty millions now being collected by the 
Red Cross. The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee draws an appalling picture of the range 
and intensity of the need. Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
who is American top man in assaying international 
relief problems, says substantially the same thing. 
Both ask for Congressional action, on the ground 
that private initiative cannot grapple with the 
situation. This is also the opinion of the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Helping the Allies, 
which asks for an appropriation of a hundred mil 
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lions, and, seemingly, of the President, who asks 
for fifty millions. If there is no other way to 
assuage the mounting misery of European non- 
combatants than by impersonal Congressional 
action, so be it. But we believe there is another 
way. While the Red Cross carries on in the van- 
guard of our relief effort, we believe it is possible 
to organize all the Americans in the United States, 
into one grand effort of personal charity. We, 
and possibly all the Americans in this hemisphere, 
believe such an effort would be infinitely more 
salutary for us than the deceptively easy method 
of letting Congress do it (and later kicking about 
our increased tax rates); that it would give us 
something to do besides stewing in our own juices 
while the frightful war news comes in; that it 
would cleanse our hearts by making us, each one of 
us, feel with our unhappy brothers, even while 
we gratefully count our own blessings. In a 
word, we believe that such an effort in our half 
of the world, balancing the “Roman carnival of 
destruction which would blanche the face of Nero” 
spreading over the other half, might save the 
whole world. We urge its consideration,. now, 
before government action automatically cuts it off. 


Congress Has a Job at Hand 


THERE IS plenty of work to be done in Wash- 
ington to make the efforts of all three branches 

of the government useful. And as 
for politics, if we are to prove that 
adh elected politicians of a de- 
mocracy can rise to the stature of 
statesmen, and really guard the 
culture and liberties of the West, then there are 
more important needs at the capital than along 
the home fences. Governmental action and de- 
bates can crystallize the issues, and the practical 
action of individuals at work in the Legislature 
and Executive will show most effectively where 
they stand. 

The Executive branch must do the things that 
require great speed and high mechanical efficiency, 
but we would much prefer to retain our elected 
fepresentatives to initiate and devise national 
policies regarding persons and their property, It 
would be clear betrayal to permit the Executive 
eople shall be drawn into the 
defense forces. Legislative deliberation of the 
most sincere sort must solve the problems of fifth 
columns and civil liberties and protection of loyal 
foreign born and aliens. The relief and unem- 
ployment problems require fresh examination, and 

€ various ‘‘social’”’ laws need new strengthening 
in the face of the trials of the crisis. The farmers 
cannot be allowed to rot with the price relation- 
ships between what they can sell and what they 
must buy going through catastrophic gyrations. 
The dread Smith bill to destroy the NLRB, now 
past the House, ought not be slipped by in a gen- 
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eral rush. The (anti) LaFollette measures should 
likewise be redone by Congress and presented to 
the President in a democratic pattern something 
like that shown necessary by the committee, and 
not in their present dangerous form. 

The part America is to play in relief for the 
war-devastated populations—although we hold 
that the greatest part would better be non- 
governmental—must be debated by Congress. 
Elected representatives ought to have the principal 
say in determining what sort of relationship 
our people want with Latin America; and the 
present would seem to be a season when the 
Senate should consider carefully our international 
treaties or, as in the case of Japan, their absence. 
Then, the Revenue Act just voted by the House 
does not complete the financial reorientation neces- 
sary for the war or the end of the war. Most 
important is the final problem: the ultimate ques- 
tion of neutrality, non-belligerency, declared war. 
Congressmen should keep their sleeves rolled up. 
This is an hour for patriotic action; not Fourth 
of July rhetoric. 


Jersey Relief Plan 


A MEMORANDUM was recently circulated 
by the New Jersey Relief Director, Arthur O. 
Mudd, among his aides, whence it 
found its way into the newspapers. 
It was one of those proposals 
which operate like a moral or 
psychological knee-jerk test: fail- 
ure to respond to them with a vigorous out-kick 
in the opposite direction may fairly be considered 
to show that all is not well with the responder. 
Briefly, it directed that Jersey relief rolls drop 
single men eligible for military service; since relief 
regulations require ‘“‘all able-bodied persons to 
accept whatever employment is available,” and 
since it is ‘‘a patriotic duty, particularly for those 
receiving public assistance, to enlist.” There is 
evidently a rich confusion in Mr. Mudd’s mind 
enabling him to cut through all sorts of difficulties 
and definitions which stop the democrat of more 
literal intelligence in his tracks. To the latter, 
military service is not “employment” but a patri- 
otic obligation; it is, further, no more a patriotic 
obligation for those unfortunate enough to need 
relief than for those fortunate enough not to; 
finally, it is not the function of relief officers to 
force recruits into the army. Seriously, this plan 
seems to combine two very dangerous things: the 
permanent tendency of many of those having great 
official power over the poor, to misuse that power, 
and the militaristic emotion, as distinguished from 
reasoned conviction, currently mounting in our 
country. We are glad to record that there have 
been some telling criticisms in reply—already the 
first symptoms of healthy knee-jerk are manifest, 
and the undoubtedly hasty plan looks dead. 


—and 
Replies 
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T THE BEGINNING of the war I pub- Slavery. The subtle thinkers and the sentimental risk 
A lished in THE CoMMONWEAL a letter to _ revolutionaries who write epilogues on the mis. sacril 
my American friends in which I affirmed takes of Europe shut their eyes to the one prac. | incap 

my indestructible confidence in the final outcome _ tical problem which at the present moment is of | ™ 
of the struggle and in the salvation of Europe. essential importance to the world: if Hitler tr. 9° 
I should like to examine now what I wrote at umphs, what will happen to peoples and to| © % 
that time with the presentiment, but not yet with _ individuals? home 
the experience, of supreme anguish. But to return to an examination of my last 


I did not undertake in those pages to bring up September’s article, may I add that the moral phy ¥ 
again that general criticism of modern civilization _upsurging which aroused my whole confidence and Me 
which I have so often made. A critic blinded my whole admiration was the upsurging of the 0 Du 
by many resentments reproached me with having peoples of France and of England, of the poor | 
spoken of England and of France as two ancient suffering peoples, resolved to suffer still more, to | 
Christian countries and with having recalled that suffer even unto death for the liberty of their | hes 
the force which created Europe has its purest brothers? I have absolute hope only in God, and by L 
sources in the Gospel, whereas in several of my _ temporal hope only in the people; I mean by that eens 
earlier books I condemned the inhumanity of inthe good which the people can do when its think. lenlic 
modern capitalism. ing is healthy (and this, if it is to end in success, is 

Here is a fine example of the absurdities into requires that the people should have leaders who sithor 
which the prejudices which spring from dialectical | are themselves good and honest, living in com} easor 
materialism or from totalitarian propaganda may munion with the people). It is not impossible that} protec 
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off with “capitalistic countries” is simply nonsense. _ nation there is no other root principle for tem} Jeader. 

So also the people who, indoctrinated by the poral hope. unders 
nazi ideology or by the communist ideology, When we come not to the people, but to their) things 
ceaselessly repeat that France and England are _ leaders, and the management of public affairs, the) newspz 








| “capitalist countries” forget that communism is sequence of events has shown that the sicknesses! waging 
: the final act in the drama of capitalism and the and the errors which sapped the Western demot} Duhan 
i ultimate product of the capitalist denial of human- __racies, and which to the same extent paralyzed! Alas, t 
j ity, and that, for other reasons, fascism and their real power for salvation, have continued] sense ; 

national socialism have themselves exactly the since the unleashing of the war as before. facilitic 





f same characteristics—not because they are the _ be surprised? A declaration of war does not sut| (And, 
¥ heirs of capitalism, but because they are its death _ fice to change such things. The same men and the| and m 
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that it is not a question of lining up the capitalist | months of the war. Many Americans are amazed) Americ 
t countries against the countries which propaganda __ that, knowing what was being prepared and know) 1939, y 
iE slogans dub proletarian and which are in fact ing what power and destructive invention cease| 1 do n 
f countries where slavery has been definitively ac- _lessly occupies the intelligence of Hitler and his} justifiec 
} cepted, but to save the seeds of a new world in Germany, the responsible leaders of England ant) rationa 
} those places where, in spite of the worst errors, | France should not, before the war and during tht) ern den 
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corrupts the life-stream of peoples who are still 
free. A philosophy which seeks happiness in 
the security of material satisfactions and which 
refuses to see the tragic aspect of human nature 
and which refuses to see the reality of God and 
of God’s demands and which refuses to see the 
reality of the Devil and of the dangers of the 
Devil and which refuses to see and to accept any 
risk and which refuses to see and to accept the 
sacrifices required by justice and by charity, is 
incapable of making people see even that which 
is immediately before their eyes and which the 
eye of a child can see. A philosophy which refuses 
to see death and which hides away in “funeral 
homes’’ everything which might bring to mind the 
eternal destiny of man has no power to make us 
struggle effectively against death. Such a philoso- 
phy will indeed have to be changed. At the edge 
of the abyss, we will change it willingly. 

During the first months of the war the Allies 
thought that time would suffice to work for them. 
They believed in a war of “limited liability,” 
“cheap in blood as well as in money,” advocated 
by Liddell Hart. Such an idea was perhaps 
reasonable; yet it would have required that it be 
applied to the very end, and thus would have 
required remaining to the end on the defensive, 
without, for political even more than for military 
reasons, moving over the Allied armies onto un- 
rotected terrain, for the sake of coming to the 
help of those neutral countries, who had made, 
out of their neutrality which lacked intelligence 
and out of their sovereignty which lacked force, 
a device to entrap the common good of Europe. 
As a matter of fact, it is not a “‘reasonable”’ will, 
itis only an heroic will which can oppose itself to 
the demonic will of Hitlerian Germany. The 
leaders of the Western democracies have now 
understood that. At the beginning they viewed 
things after another fashion. According to the 
newspapers, one of our ministers said: ‘We are 
waging a Cartesian war.” My friend, Georges 
Duhamel, had spoken of the ‘Descartes Line.” 
Alas, the Cartesian spirit, even taken in its best 
sense and with its most solid virtues, has not 
facilities to be a match for the powers of darkness. 
(And, thanks be to God, the French soul is deeper 
and more realistic than the Cartesian spirit.) 
Empiricism and rationalism, despite everything 
which is decent in them, promote neither a sense 
of reality nor imagination; they understand the 
present only in the light of the past. Certain 
American experts have said that in September, 
1939, we were well prepared for the war of 1914. 
Ido not know whether these bitter words are 
justified; in any case they reveal the specifically 
rationalist weakness which threatens all the mod- 
ern democracies. And they also confirm, and that 
to the honor of the democracies, that they prepare 
for war against the deep desires of their heart 
and with a hatred for war. 
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Hitler and his henchmen desire only war and 
destruction; from the beginning they have sacri- 
ficed everything to this black lust; they have sold 
the soul and the flesh of their people; they have 
perverted and distorted everything in their people 
in order to set up, with the attentive care and the 
passion of a logical madman, their well-beloved 
machine for war. How could you expect that 
Cartesian reason, even with the best intentions, 
should have during this time set up a similar ma- 
chine? A will for peace, a will for human happi- 
ness, can only achieve the same level of efficien 
as a will for mischief, absolute and pont oo | 
if it takes to itself the leaven of the superhuman 
virtues. Not the human reason, imprisoned in its 
little systems and its illusions, but the human rea- 
son fortified by divine energies—faith, armed with 
all the powers of man—will triumph over hell on 
earth. The changes brought on by the war take 
place with dizzy speed. There are positive signs 
which, support the hope that Hitler will finally be 
conquered, because there are reasons for hoping 
that on the New Continent as on the Old not only 
will people understand that they must send—and 
quickly—to the men who fight for liberty the for- 
midable armaments they need, but people will also 
understand that they must help—and quickly— 
by a profound intellectual and moral reformation. 

It is time we understood the dimensions of the 
present war. Here is not only a war of nation 
against nation. It is also an interior war, a war 
pe everything which is free against everything 
which is slave, in the very heart of the whole of 
civilization. That is why the preferred weapon 
of Hitler is “the corrupting of the governing 
classes,” and of all the classes—interior treachery 
cunningly fomented everywhere. 

And this war is a great deal more even than 
that. It is the supreme test of Christianity, not 
of course with regard to the eternal life which it 
brings to men or with regard to the Kingdom 
of Heaven which it opens to them—for in that 
domain Christianity is invincible—but with regard 
to the temporal life of which it should also be 
the leaven, and of the civilization which it has the 
mission to vivify and to sustain—and in that do- 
main it is not certain that Christianity cannot be 
defeated. In that sense this is very precisely an 
apocalyptic war. During the last war Léon Bloy 
used as a title for one of his books, “At the 
Threshold of the Apocalypse.” Today we have 
already passed over that threshold. We have 
entered the gate. We have entered into the coun- 
try of the Apocalypse and of great sufferings. It is 
unprecedented that so many Christians and so 
many priests (I am not speaking here of the 
Christians who are in the flames, and whose tor- 
tured countries, whose poor, beautiful, ravaged 
countrysides have the privilege of being loved by 
God in that fashion)—it is unheard of that so 
many Christians and so many priests should be 
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witnesses of such a spectacle without seeing it, 
asleep with the sleep of human prudence, or taking 
flight in the neutrality of the heart. 


In that which I wrote at the beginning of the 
war there is one point on which I question myself 
today. Was I mistaken, not, doubtless, in having 
affirmed an indestructible confidence in the final 
outcome, but in having granted as self-evident that 
this final outcome, and the final ruin of Hitlerian 
barbarism, were one and the same with the victory 
of the Allies in the present war? We must never 
forget—and I hope never to have forgotten— 
that the plans of God are terribly inscrutable. 
Such a war as this one serves to remind us that 
His thoughts are not like our thoughts, nor His 
pity like ours. We must never forget that a cen- 
tury is for Him like a day and that He has the 
compensations of an incomprehensible eternity 
with which to repair the iniquities which spring 
from human liberty: the cries of little children 
done to death and the horror of those who die 
without hope and the terrible humiliation of men 
crushed by triumphant injustice and the scourges 
suffered by a vast host of innocents through the 
fault of a few cowardly hearts and the long night 
and the agony of peoples abandoned to them- 
selves. After all, we have already seen more 
abominations than are needed to spoil our earthly 
hope, and it may be that we must resign ourselves 
to see no other sights than crime and the degrada- 
tion of man. After all, it is possible that the 
blessings of temporal history should visit for a 
time the assassins and the scorners of God. 
After all, it is possible that everything which we 
love and which we have reason to love should be 
lost without remedy and that for a time, which 
can last for a long time, the world should be 
handed over to slave merchants and to those who 
do violence to souls. If this should happen, we 
know that we must always bless God, asking only 
that Job’s comforters spare us their consolations. 
And we also know that Christianity can always 
begin its work anew, from the catacombs. And 
we know that a nazi empire, dominating and 
devastating Europe—and after Europe, perhaps 
other continents—would itself be subject to that 
some rottenness which it would have spread every- 
where, since that which has strength only to 
destroy and to corrupt can itself create nothing. 
Yet it is not such metaphysical consolations which 
could for an instant relieve the least of the wounds 
from which the world would then suffer. 


So indeed I see clearly that such a temporal 
disaster is possible, but I think it will not come to 
pass. I belong to a people in which temporal hope 
is so profoundly rooted that it seems consubstantial 
with that people. France believes in its vocation 
in a way which cannot be uprooted, and it is easier 
to deprive a Frenchman of his skin than to deprive 
him of that faith. That faith is certainly not faith 
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as a theological virtue; it is not by an act of the 
supernatural virtue of faith that we believe jy 
France. But this faith in France is not withoy 
a certain connection with faith as a supernatural 
virtue. hes Pius X knew this very well when he 
promised France a resurrection in words which 
I would like to quote here: “Such faults will not 
remain unpunished, but she will never perish, 
daughter of so many merits, of so many sighs and 





of so many tears.” After comparing France to 
Saul on the road to Damascus, Pius X foretold! 
that a day would come when the Lord, after hay. | 
ing stricken her, would raise her up and say to 
her: “Go, firstborn daughter of the Church, 
eae nation, vase of election, go to bring 
y name, as in the past, before all the peoples 
and all the kings of the earth.” The Blessed 
Virgin has come to France more often than to 
other country. France has its symbol of action 
and its temporal sacrament in a Saint who has no 
arallel in other peoples: those Catholics who 
judge France with arrogance or disdain, and who 
often cultivate in themselves a conception more 
political than evangelical of religion itself, would 


do well to reflect a moment on that fact. Jeanne. 


— fourth 


d’Arc was a daughter of the people and Jeanne 
d’Arc obeyed the voices of the saints. Jeanne d’Are 
made war to save a kingdom which she asked its 
king to entrust specifically to the King of Heaven, 
Jeanne d’Arc was condemned as a heretic and an 
apostate by political priests. Jeanne d’Arc ap 
pealed from them to the Pope—who ‘“‘was too far 
away,” 
d’Arc takes to witness the Church Triumphant 
and never had a doubt concerning the Church 
Militant. And after she had been burned to ashes 


and her virgin’s heart had been thrown into the | 


Seine, the Church Militant rehabilitated her. And 
when the great dangers of our day threatened 
France, the Church Militant canonized her. As 
long as the unfortunate German people recognizes 
its temporal sacrament in Thor and in Odin, 
or in Luther and in Hitler, it will labor in vain. 
It can move hell to draw therefrom the most per- 
fect machinery of murder and of death; it will so 
far remain an ill-starred people. 


When Premier Reynaud said, “If you tell me 
that tomorrow only a miracle can save France, 
I shall reply: I believe in miracles because I believe 
in France,” he conformed to the true tradition of 
his country—a tradition which does not appeal to 
possibilities, but to a fact which is the spiritual 
experience of France and the pattern of its history. 
And so I say once more today what I said ten 
months ago. Whatever abominations we must 
perhaps yet see, at the end Hitler will not trina 
It is possible that Hitler should triumph—Hi 
will not triumph. It is possible that Europe should 
perish—Europe will not perish. It is possible that 
liberty should be overwhelmed—liberty will live. 


as her judges answered her plea. Jeanne’ 
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“National Humiliation” 





The 


American 


tradition 


leads the nation to prayer. 





By Philip Burnham 


HERE IS every possible indication that 
Americans would quickly change the policy 
of this country towards the war, if they 

could. It is now a sliding policy—irresolute par- 
ticipation threatening to slip into undetermined 
belligerency. The country appears ready neither 
for a war effort, nor for a useful and strong policy 
of peace. In our conduct and plans, and even 
hopes, there is no order, and we cannot decide. 


In so great a national crisis there are four great 
aids to which we can, if we want, have recourse. 
One is reason and speculation; a second is experi- 
mental science; a third is our own history; and 
fourth is religion. From these sources the citizen 
and statesman might well seek resolution. 


It is an appropriate thing that in turning to 
American history, recourse to religion is a national 
tradition quickly discovered. 


At the turn of the year from 1860 to 1861, 
this country was in a time of troubles worse even 
than at present. President Buchanan issued a 
proclamation : 


... I designate Friday, the 4th day of January, 1861, 
for this purpose, and recommend that the people assemble 
on that day, according to their several forms of worship, 
to keep it as a solemn fast. 

The Union of the States is at the present moment threat- 
ened with alarming and immediate danger; panic and 
distress of a fearful character prevail throughout the land; 
our laboring population are without employment, and 
consequently deprived of the means of earning their bread. 
Indeed, hope seems to have deserted the minds of men. 
All classes are in a state of confusion and dismay, and 
the wisest counsels of our best and purest men are wholly 
disregarded. 

In this the hour of our calamity and peril to whom 
shall we resort for relief but to the God of our 
fathers? ... 


_ This proclamation was no innovation. Wash- 
ington first officially called the country to prayer, 
the successful establishment of the government in 
itself providing the first occasion: 


... Now, therefore, I do recommend and assign Thurs- 
day, the 26th day of November next, to be devoted by 
the people of these States to the service of that great and 
glorious Being who is the beneficent author of all the good 
that was, that is, or that will be; that we may then all 
unite in rendering unto Him our sincere and humble 
thanks for His kind care and protection of the people 
of this country previous to their becoming a nation; for 
the signal and manifold mercies and the favorable inter- 
Positions of His providence in the course and conclusion 


of the late war; for the great degree of tranquillity, union, 


and plenty which we have since enjoyed; for the peaceable 

and rational manner in which we have been enabled to 
establish constitutions of government for our safety and 
happiness, and particularly the national one now lately 
instituted; for the civil and religious liberty with which 
we are blessed, and the means we have of acquiring and 
diffusing useful knowledge; and, in general, for all the 
great and various favors which He has been pleased to 
confer upon us... . 


This proclamation did not permanently set the 
annual national holiday of Thanksgiving. Wash- 
ington called only one other: for Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 19,1795. Then, the President recommended 
thanks to God especially for preserving the US 
from the foreign wars that were raging in Europe, 
and especially also for the suppression of the 
Whiskey Rebellion. Treating the European war, 
he dealt also with the problem of refugees, who at 
that time were arriving by the thousands. 


It is really remarkable how much individuality 
the formal proclamations of Thanksgiving Days 
have retained. They are individual to the men 
and to the time and, it must be admitted, fre- 
quently to the faction. No doubt the Democrats 
felt that certain elements in Washington’s later 
proclamation smacked of partisan Federalism, 
and certainly the distillers whom Hamilton had 
gotten after didn’t like the references to their sup- 
pression. But Washington’s generosity dominates 
the second message, too, and most directly when 
he asks the people to pray to “the kind Author 
of these blessings . . . to render this country more 
and more a safe and propitious asylum for the 
unfortunate of other countries; to extend among 
us true and useful knowledge; to diffuse and estab- 
lish habits of sobriety, order, morality, and piety, 
and finally, to impart all the blessings we possess, 
or ask for ourselves, to the whole family of 
mankind.” 


It was not until the Civil War that days of 
thanksgiving were made a regular institution. 
(These were adjusted to the course of the Union 
fortunes, and not to the end of November nor 
the exigencies of the retail industry.) Andrew 
Johnson, one of the most interesting, unusual, and 
in many ways most worthy residents the White 
House ever had, was the first president to call for 
a Thanksgiving Day each year of his administra- 
tion, and he did so with eloquence and a dee 
Christian sense. By 1867 he could commence his 
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proclamation, ‘In conformity with a recent cus- 
tom that may now be regarded as established on 
national consent and approval...” Since then, 
it has come regularly every year in November 
(and except for last year and for 1869, when 
Grant called it odd, on the last Thursday). 


Under Grant, the churchly character of the 
holiday was strongly established. (That is, citi- 
zens have regularly been told to go to church on 
Thanksgiving.) This may seem strange, since 
Grant was so radical a secularist in some of his 
hopes for the country. Grant’s most interesting 
declaration was in 1871: 


. .. I therefore recommend that on Thursday, the 30th 
day of November next, the people meet in their respective 
places of worship and there make the usual annual ac- 
knowledgements to Almighty God for the blessings He has 
conferred upon them, for their merciful exemption from 
evils, and invoke His protection and kindness for their 
less fortunate brethren, whom in His wisdom He has 
deemed it best to chastise. [Grant was of Scottish ancestry.] 


President Cleveland had the most personal and 
enial style of all the official proclaimers. His 
frst year (1885), for example, after the more 
traditional paragraphs that go back to Washing- 
ton, he added: 


.. . And let there also be on the day thus set apart a 
reunion of families, sanctified and chastened by tender 
memories and associations; and let the social intercourse 
of friends, with pleasant reminiscence, renew the ties of 
affection and strengthen the bonds of kindly feeling. 

And let us by no means forget while we give thanks and 
enjoy the comforts which have crowned our lives that 
truly grateful hearts are inclined to deeds of charity, and 
that a kind-and thoughtful remembrance of the poor will 
double the pleasures of our condition and render our praise 
and thanksgiving more acceptable in the sight of the Lord. 


Death of executives 


When Harrison, Lincoln, Garfield and McKin- 
ley died, special days of prayer and mourning were 
called, these in addition to the days of elaborate 
funeral solemnities. The message of Andrew 
Johnson, when Lincoln died, is undoubtedly the 
most moving: 


Whereas, by my direction, the Acting Secretary of State, 
in a notice to the public of the 17th, requested the various 
religious denominations to assemble on the 19th instant, 
on the occasion of the obsequies of Abraham Lincoln, late 
President of the United States, and to observe the same 
with appropriate ceremonies; but 

Whereas our country has become one great house of 
mourning, where the head of the family has been taken 
away, and believing that a special period should be 
assigned for again humbling ourselves before Almighty 
God, in order that the bereavement may be sanctified to 
the nation: 

Now, therefore, in order to mitigate that grief on earth 
which can only be assuaged by communion with the Father 
in heaven, and in compliance with the wishes of Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, communicated to me by 
resolutions adopted at the National Capitol, I, Andrew 
Johnson, President of the United States, do hereby appoint 
Thursday, the 25th day of May next, to be observed, 
wherever in the United States the flag of the country may 
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be respected, as a day of humiliation and mourning, ang 
I recommend my fellow-citizens then to assemble in their 
respective places of worship, there to unite in solemy 
service to Almighty God in memory of the good man who 
has been removed, so that all shall be occupied at the same 
time in contemplation of his virtues and in sorrow for his 
sudden and violent end. 


This proclamation was succeeded quickly by a 
correction interesting especially to Catholics: 
‘*. . . Whereas my attention has since been called 
to the fact that the day aforesaid is sacred to 
large numbers of Christians as one of rejoicing 
for the ascension of the Savior: Now, therefore, 
be it known that I. . . suggest that the religious 
services recommended . . . should be postponed 
until Thursday, the 1st day of June...” 


Wars 


Special religious proclamations were made on 
the occasion of three wars: the Napoleonic, the 
Civil and the World; and particular attention was 
devoted to wars in several annual Thanksgiving 
messages. In 1914 this special proclamation was 
published: 


Whereas great nations of the world have taken up arms 
against one another and war now draws millions of men 
into battle whom the counsel of statesmen has not been 
able to save from the terrible sacrifice; 

And Whereas in this as in all things it is our privilege 
and duty to seek counsel and succor of Almighty God, 
humbling ourselves before Him, confessing our weakness 
and our lack of any wisdom equal to these things; 

And Whereas it is the especial wish and longing of the 
people of the United States, in prayer and counsel and all 
friendliness, to serve the cause of peace; 


Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, do designate Sunday, the fourth day of 
October next, a day of prayer and supplication and do 
request all God-fearing persons to repair on that day to 
their places of worship there to unite ihcir petitions to 
Almighty God that, overruling the counsel of men, setting 
straight the things they can not govern or alter, taking 
pity on the nations now in the throes of conflict, in His 
mercy and goodness showing a way where men can see 
none, He vouchsafe His children healing peace again au 
restore once more that concord among men and nations 
without which there can be neither happiness nor true 
friendship nor any wholesome fruit of toil or thought in 
the world; praying also to this end that He forgive us 
our sins, our ignorance of His holy will, our wilfulness 
and many errors, and lead us in the paths of obedience to 
places of vision and to thoughts and counsels that purge 
anu make wise. 

8, September, 1914. 
By the President Woodrow Wilson 


William Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State 


In 1917, with America in the War, Wilson, on 
the recommendation of Congress, appointed Octo- 
ber 28 “‘as a day of supplication and prayer for all 
the people of the nation.” The next spring, 
Congress asked for “public humiliation, prayer 
and fasting . . .” and Wilson proclaimed Thurs 
day, the thirtieth of May, for that purpose, “‘a day 
already freighted with sacred and stimulating 
memories.” 
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President Wilson’s Thanksgiving messages fol- 
low closely the course of the War, and certain 
echoes of his personal career, and most pitiful and 
ironic ones of the world’s deception in war: 


1914 . . . It has been vouchsafed to us to remain at 
peace, with honour, and in some part to succour the suffer- 
ing and supply the needs of those who are in want... 

1915 . . . The extraordinary circumstances of such a 
time have done much to quicken our national consciousness 
and deepen and confirm our confidence in the principles of 
peace and freedom by which we have always sought to be 
guided.... 

1916... And I also might suggest our duty in this day 
of peace and abundance to think in deep sympathy of the 
stricken peoples of the world upon whom the curse and 
terror of war has so pitilessly fallen, and to contribute 
out of our abundant means to the relief of their suffer- 
ing... 

1917 ... Opportunity to serve mankind.... The great 
duties of a new day awaken a new and greater national 
spirit in us... 

1918 .. . Complete victory has brought us, not peace alone, 
but the confident promise of a new day as well, in which 
justice shall replace force and jealous intrigue among the 
nations ... 

1919... We look forward with confidence to the dawn 
of an era where the sacrifices of the nations will find 
recompense in a world at peace... 


At the very beginning of the Republic, it has 
already been mentioned, Washington was con- 
cerned with the wars which broke out in Europe 
at the French Revolution. John Adams was more 
seriously concerned. The wars became more vio- 
lent and far reaching, and interfered with Amer- 
ican communications and commerce. The admin- 
istration had grave difficulties dealing with the 
Directorate in France and then Napoleon. The 
Jeffersonians generally favored our old ally, 
France, and the French innovations, while the Fed- 
eralists deplored what was taking place abroad. 
John Adams’s highly theological proclamations, 
embodying the rugged and well-rounded trinitarian 
faith of his New England, and the certainty and 
confidence of the real, classic Fathers of the 
Country, are, even so, undoubtedly among the most 
partisan religious proclamations of the presidents. 
His first message in this connection notes: 


... The United States of America are at present placed 
in a hazardous and afflictive situation by the unfriendly 
disposition, conduct, and demands of a foreign power, 
evinced by repeated refusals to receive our messengers of 
reconciliation and peace, by depredations on our commerce, 
and the infliction of injuries on very many of our fellow- 
citizens while engaged in their lawful business on the seas 
—under these considerations it has appeared to me that 
the duty of imploring the mercy and benediction of Heaven 
On our country demands at this time a special attention 
from its inhabitants .. . 

...A day of solemn humiliation, fasting, and prayer; 
that the citizens of these States, abstaining on that day 
from their customary worldly occupations, offer their 
devout addresses to the Father of Mercies agreeably to 
those forms or methods which they have severally adopted 
as the most suitable and becoming; that all religious con- 
gtegations do, with the deepest humility, acknowledge 
before God the manifold sins and transgressions with 
which we are justly chargeable as individuals and as a 
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nation, beseeching Him at the same time, of His infinite 
grace, through the Redeemer of the World, freely to remit 
all our offenses, and to incline us by His Holy Spirit to 
that sincere repentance and reformation which may afford 
us reason to hope... 


Adams’s other proclamation of this kind came 
in March, 1799, and began: 


As no truth is more clearly taught in the Volume of 
Inspiration, nor any more fully demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of all ages, than that a deep sense and due 
acknowledgment of the governing providence of a Supreme 
Being and of the accountableness of men to Him as the 
searcher of hearts and righteous distributor of rewards 
and punishments are conducive equally to the happiness 
and rectitude of individuals and to the wellbeing of com- 
munities; as it is also most reasonable in itself that men 
who are made capable of social acts and relations, who 
owe their improvements to the social state, and who 
derive their enjoyments from it, should, as a society, make 
their acknowledgments of dependence and obligation to 
Him who hath endowed them with these capacities and 
elevated them in the scale of existence by these distinc- 
tions; as it is likewise a plain dictate of duty and a strong 
sentiment of nature that in circumstances of great urgency 
nad seasons of imminent danger earnest and particular 

:»plications should be made to Him who is able to defend 

* to destroy... 


Here is an assertion of the religious character 
of our country and state that could hardly be made 
more explicit (except by being written in some 
other than the original Adams style). 

Madison’s administration was a bitter recom- 
pense for the man who was the principal leader 
in the formulation of the constitutional govern- 
ment and an indispensable support during its 
launching. The new and weak nation was swept 
into the Was ctacns: Wars, and between 1812 and 
1815 President Madison resorted three times to 
an official call for ‘‘public humiliation and prayer.” 
Most humbly he himself asked citizens to recog- 
nize “the transgressions which might justly pro- 
voke the manifestations of His divine displeasure.” 
Without hesitation he asked the people to pray 
for “blessings on their arms,” Finally, in 1815, 
Madison, on the recommendation of Congress, 
could set apart a day “‘to be observed by the peo- 
ple of the United States with religious solemnit 
as a day of thanksgiving and of devout per rune 
edgments to Almighty God for His great goodness 
manifested in restoring to them the blessing of 
peace.” 

In time of trouble, Abraham Lincoln was the 
greatest president this country ever had, or, one 
would think, could hope to have. Lincoln asked 
for the prayers of the people more frequently 
than any other executive, and he asked for them 
in words which show (if the reader is not betrayed 
by the preconceptions of an American normally 
educated in this country and normally moved b 
Lincoln’s traditional place in our history) a seri- 
ous and meditative religious spirit beyond the 
others. Lincoln was no boasting man, in the 
sphere of religion or in any other. The religious 
recognition of Union victories he published during 
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the Civil War were not infrequent, but no enemy 
could call them blasphemous. Twice he issued 
proclamations during the war, setting apart days 
of “national thanksgiving, praise and prayer’”’ for 
victory—on February 19, 1862, and July 15, 1863; 
and three times he published general or executive 
orders for the same reason—on December 7, 
1863, and May 9, 1864, and finally on September 
3, 1864. The spirit of the Orders may be under- 
stood by a short quotation: 


. . . But these victories have been accorded not without 
sacrifices of life, limb, health, and liberty, incurred by 
brave, loyal, and patriotic citizens. Domestic affliction 
in every part of the country follows in the train of these 
fearful bereavements. It is meet and right to recognize 
and confess the presence of the Almighty Father and the 
power of His hand equally in these triumphs and in these 
sorrows ... 


They were by no means victorious messages in 
which Lincoln called most eloquently in formal 
proclamation for recourse to God. During the 
first August of the war, he wrote: 


. . and Whereas it is fit and becoming in all people 
at all times to acknowledge and revere the supreme govern- 
ment of God, to bow in humble submission to His chastise- 
ment, to confess and deplore their sins and transgressions 
in the full conviction that the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom, and to pray with all fervency and 
contrition for the pardon of their past offenses and for 
a blessing upon their present and prospective action; and 

Whereas when our own beloved country, once, by the 
blessing of God, united, prosperous, and happy, is now 
afflicted with faction and civil war, it is peculiarly fit for 
us to recognize the hand of God in this terrible visitation, 
and in sorrowful remembrance of our own faults and 
crimes as a nation and as individuals to humble ourselves 
before Him and to pray for His mercy—to pray that we 
may be spared further punishment, though most justly 
deserved; that our arms may be blessed and made effectual 
for the reestablishment of law, order, and peace throughout 
the wide extent of our country; and that the inestimable 
boon of civil and religious liberty, earned under His 

guidance and blessed by the labors and sufferings of our 
fathers, may be restored in all its original excellence . . 

And I do earnestly recommend to all the people, and 
especially to all ministers and teachers of religion of all 
denominations and to all heads of families, to observe and 
keep that day according to their several creeds and modes 
of worship in all humility and with all religious solemnity, 
to the end that the united prayer of the nation may ascend 
to the Throne of Grace and bring down plentiful blessings 
upon our country. 


In 1863, Lincoln issued a proclamation even 
more penitential than his first one, quoted above: 


... It is the duty of nations as well as of men to own 
their dependence upon the overruling power of God, to 
confess their sins and transgressions in humble sorrow, 
yet with assured hope that genuine repentance will lead to 
mercy and pardon, and to recognize the sublime truth, an- 
nounced in the Holy Scriptures and proven by all history, 
that those nations only are blessed whose God is the Lord; 

And, insomuch as we know that by His divine law 
nations, like individuals, are subjected to punishments and 
chastisement in this world, may we not justly fear that 
the awful calamity of civil war which now desolates the 
land may be but a punishment inflicted upon us for our 

presumptuous sins, to the needful end of our national 
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reformation as a whole people? We have been the 
recipients of the choicest bounties of Heaven; we have 
been preserved these many years in peace and prosperity; 
we have grown in numbers, wealth, and power as no other 
nation has ever grown. But we have forgotten God. We 
have forgotten the gracious hand which preserved us in 
peace and multiplied and enriched and strengthened us, 
and we have vainly imagined, in the deceitfulness of our 
hearts. that all these blessings were produced by some 
superior wisdom and virtue of our own. Intoxicated with 
unbroken success, we have become too self-sufficient to 
feel the necessity of redeeming and preserving grace, too 
proud to pray to the God that made us. 

It behooves us, then, to humble ourselves before the 
offended Power, to confess our national sins, and to pray 
for clemency and forgiveness . . . and the restoration of 
our now divided and suffering country to its former happy 
condition of unity and peace. 


Lincoln was shot April 14, 1865, and died the 
next day. His second inauguration had been 
March 4. The address on that day is one of his 
two greatest documents, and without competitor 
the best inaugural ever delivered by a president. 
As is well known, in large measure it is a religious 
meditation. After two brief paragraphs, the 
reelected President speaks of emancipation and 
of the tremendous dimensions of the war, the 
most appalling that had yet been fought. Then: 


. . . Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result 
less fundamental and astounding. Both read the same 
Bible and pray to the same God, and each invokes His 
aid against the other. It may seem strange that any men 
should dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing 
their bread from the sweat of other men’s faces, but let 
us judge not, that we be not judged. The prayers of both 
could not be answered. That of neither has been answered 
fully. The Almighty has His own purpose. “Woe unto 
the world because of offenses; for it must needs be that 
offenses come, but woe to that man by whom the offense 
cometh.” If we shall suppose that American slavery is 
one of those offenses which, in the providence of God, 
must needs come, but which, having continued through 
His appointed time, He now wills to remove, and that He 
gives to both North and South this terrible war as the woe 
due to those by whom the offense came, shall we discern 
therein any departure from those divine attributes which 
the believers in a living God always ascribe to Him? 
Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s 
two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash 
shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was 
said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said 
“the judgements of the Lord are true and righteous allto- 
gether.” 
With malice toward none, with charity ... 


After reading the presidents, after looking most 
casually into this country’s domestic past, one 
thing at least in the present crisis seems most 
clear. We are not using the resources at our 
command. We have not followed the best ex- 
ample in our short but wiperoenerre national 
history. There has been little humiliation or 
fasting or prayer. The past analogies to our 
present situation ought to stop us indeed, before 
pretending that we are resolute. It is no time to 
forget that ‘‘we have forgotten God.” 
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How Dead Is Communism? 


a 





How the party is carrying on in 
America, under its new Hitler line. 





By Abram V. Lasky 


Nazi mutual assistance pact, the Com- 

munist Party has time and time again been 
pronounced dead or in the process of gasping its 
last. Writing in Harper’s (December, 1939), 
Nathaniel Peffer had this to say: 


There is not much in 1939 from which one can take 
comfort. But the international communist party has 
committed suicide. Nothing in its life became it as 
the leaving of it. By its leaving the world has been 
advantaged. 


By SINCE the signing of the Russian- 


American newspapers, ranging from the con- 
servative New York Times to the radical weekly 
Socialist Call, breathed editorial sighs of relief 
over the supposed demise of the Communist Party. 
But, their gleefulness was premature. The Com- 
munist Party, after a short period of semi- 
paralysis and incapacitation, has recovered its 
previous vitality and rambunctiousness. 


Why the signing of a pact between Stalin and 
the once hated Hitler, with the consequent inva- 
sions and partitioning of Poland and Finland, did 
not faze the party membership is a problem that 
only a student of the psychopathology of the 
totalitarian mind could fathom. It is true that 
many prominent fellow travelers and some party 
members jumped off the Stalinist bandwagon. It 
is also true that the Party is largely discredited 
among the vast body of liberals and New Dealers 
with whom in the past few years it was at least 
persona grata. Nevertheless, on the whole, the 
Party has succeeded in retaining the bulk of its 
membership and its fellow travelers. 


This strange phenomenon can be partly ex- 
pened in terms of the vast patronage which the 

arty has at its disposal. True enough, the ave- 
tage party functionary lives on next to nothing 
and would consider $20 per week a bonanza. But 
there is also the fertile harvest which exists in the 
many peripheral organizations and institutions 
which the Party keeps in tow. Herewith, the 
Party indirectly controls thousands of jobs, many 
of them well paying, which only party members 
and fellow travelers may enjoy. 


Strangely enough, the radicals most hurt by re- 
cent Soviet power politics are the Trotskyists. 


James P. Cannon, their American leader, told me 


that the Soviet-Nazi pact did more harm to the 





Trotskyists than it did to the Stalinists. Already 
a split has taken place within their movement on 
the question of Russia. According to Leon 
Trotsky, Russia is still a ‘working class state’’ 
because of the degree of “socialization of 
industry”’ existing there, deserving the support, in 
its trials and tribulations, of all good Trotskyists. 
Max Schachtman, leader of the opposition and 
minority point of view, holds that all good Trot- 
skyists “should not be good soldiers in the Red 
Army.” The bitter polemics of the two factions 
written during the last six months constitute an 
amazing exercise in literary futility, which reached 
its zenith when Trotsky pontifically proclaimed to 
the workers of the world that Schachtman repre- 
sented “the floating kidney of the working class.” 
Angered at the slur, Schachtman walked out of the 
recent Trotskyist convention in New York with 
four hundred followers and immediately began 
the publication of Labor Action and the forma- 
tion of a new party, the ‘Workers Party.” 


The new “line” 


The new “line” of the Communist Party, as in 
the past, is based wholly on Russian foreign policy. 


At this particular stage of the game, it is to the 
advantage of the Russian régime to see to it that 
the United States is kept out of the European war 
(there seems to be some question as to whether 
Stalin would like to see the US involved with 
Japan). Hence, the extreme isolationism and 
‘‘anti-war” policies emanating from the New York 
Kremlin on East Thirteenth Street. If the newly 
found “pacifism” of the Stalinists seems incon- 
sistent with the “collective security” and “Stop 
Hitler” propaganda with which, only up to last 
year, they deluged the country, it is decidedly in 
keeping with ever-shifting Russian foreign a es 

As a eg pcg this new policy entails an 
extreme anti-New Deal stand. New Deal circles, 
which the Stalinists had so effectively “colonized”’ 
during the past few years, are experiencing violent 
repercussions as a result of the new “line.” The 
third term boomlets which the Stalinists had 
initiated through their various “fronts” have been 
squelched completely. 


The new “‘line” calls for more “revolutionary” 
verbiage and strategy. The Daily Worker is once 
more beginning to speak of “revolution,” such 
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talk having been placed in mothballs during those 
halcyon days of “popular frontism.” Members 
are being hardened for the “struggles” ahead; 
cop fighting and rioting are once more the order 
of the day. The fracases within recent weeks out- 
side the French Consulate in New York are merely 
portents of things to come. 


To carry out and propagute the new “line” 
most effectively, the party is working night and 
day to build new “fronts” with which to ensnare 
unsuspecting liberals. When the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, Stalin’s great American 
hoax, was solemnly strangled on February 1, 1940, 
Stalin’s agents in this country had already built 
the framework for another gigantic organizational 
swindle to replace it. Entrusted with the under- 
taking was Mike Quin, columnist for the Stalinist 
press, whose pamphlet, “The Yanks Are NOT 
Coming,” is being utilized by the Communist 
Party to organize “Yanks Are NOT Coming”’ 
Committees throughout the country. Every com- 
munist dominated union and nearly every “front” 
organization has picked up the slogan. 


On the eastern seaboard, Joe Curran’s National 
Maritime Union has become the center of ‘‘Yanks”’ 
propaganda. Other unions which have endorsed 
the slogan and are organizing “Yanks” groups 
are: the United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing 
and Allied Workers, led by Communist Donald 
Henderson; the State, County and Municipal 
Workers (Abram Flexner) ; the International Fur 
Workers (Ben Gold). The Workers Alliance, 
which has suddenly metamorphosed into an anti- 
New-Deal agency, has also adopted the slogan. 
The American Student Union, the American 
Youth Congress, the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
veterans and the Theatre Arts Committee—all 
appendages of the Communist Party money raising 
machine—are now purveying “Yanks”’ propaganda. 


Utilizing the membership lists of the defunct 
League for Peace and Democracy, the Commu- 
nists are also building neighborhood ‘“‘peace”’ 
groups. In New York City, a city-wide ‘Peace 
Association” has suddenly sprung up as if from 
nowhere. What thus may appear to be a chaotic 
picture of national and local “anti-war” groups 
will in the near future be amalgamated into a 
nationwide organization. What the Communists 
want to do is create the impression of a sporadic 
and spontaneous rising of numerous “anti-war’’ 
groups, all independent of one another, suddenly 
discovering in complete astonishment that in other 
cities there are similar groups with kindred aims. 
That the Communists are utilizing their new 
“front” organizations to advantage can be seen 
from the endorsements given to the ‘“‘front’s’’ anti- 
war demonstrations by Senator Nye and to the 
work of the “Yanks’’ Committee by Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, neither of whom knew he was 
giving the Stalinists a hand. 
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Because of the unreliability (from the Stalinist 
viewpoint) of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
which recently issued a strong anti-totalitarian 
resolution, the communists have started various 
“civil liberties” and “bill of rights” groups 
throughout the country. The groups in different 
cities have dissimilar names, to conceal the unity 
of purpose and origin. 


Concomitant with the drive to safeguard 
“peace” and “civil rights,” the Stalinists are now 
engaged in pushing an obviously well financed 
popular weekly, Friday. That Friday is fairly 
rolling in dough can be seen from its recent ful] 
page advertisement in Life. Its young publisher, 
Daniel S. Gillmore, is permitted to sign ‘‘fearless” 
editorials in the manner of Bernarr MacFadden, 
But the magazine is staffed in important part by 
outright Communists and fellow travelers. Cam. 
eron MacKenzie, former editor of the People’s 
Press, is executive editor. Associate editors are 
Ruth McKenny, the darling of the New Masses, 


and Richard O. Boyer, a well known fellow tray. | 


eler. The Daily Worker’s cartoonist, Frederick 
Ellis, contributes the editorial cartoon. Philip 
Stern, former photographer for the Daily Worker, 
is Friday’s statt photographer. Other Communists 
and fellow travelers who contribute are William 
Gropper, Harry B. Henderson, Jr., Joe Jones, 
Earl Kerkam and A. Redfield. The very first issue 
featured a story of the pamphlet “The Yanks 
Are NOT Coming.” Friday goes in for logrolling 
with a vengeance. All the Communist pets one 
could think of are in one way or another heartily 
cheered in its pages. Congressman Vito Marcan- 
tonio; Michael Quill of the Transport Workers 
Union; Secretary Howard Costigan of the Wash- 
ington State Commonwealth Federation; and Jack 
McMichael of the American Youth Congress have 
been made into “glamor boys.” 

Another publication which the Stalinists are 
boosting with all their might is the fortnightly, 
four-page In Fact, which, edited by George Seldes 
and Bruce Minton, will attempt to “publish the 
real inside news, the kind newspapers frequently 
get but dare not print.” In his public statement 
incorporated in the prospectus of In Fact, Seldes 
states emphatically, ‘I must say that I belong to 
no party, no organization, no group, society or 
faction. . . . I do not care what label is pinned 
on me.” Mr. Seldes may not be a member of the 
Communist Party. However, in the past few years 
he has faithfully followed the party “line.” His 
most recent antics consist of a series of articles 
published in the New Masses purporting to 
‘‘prove” how the barbarities perpetrated by Stalin 
in Finland were just figments of the imaginations 
of the “lords of the press.” 

What may be the biggest coup for the literary 
Stalinists on the publications front may result 
from their infiltration into the new and exciting 
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yenture PM. A daily newspaper which will be a 
tabloidish blend of Time and Life, completely 
devoid of paid advertising, PM will have no edi- 
torial page and consequently no editorial opinion, 
except insofar as its conception of journalism will 
be liberal—‘‘against people who push other people 
around.” Ralph Ingersoll, who took time off from 
his duties with the Luce publications to promote 
and edit PM, stated that the new paper “neither 
belongs nor will belong to any political party and 
its positions will be taken on the merits of indi- 
yiduals and individual situations.” But, because 
of the inordinate number of known Stalinists and 
fellow travelers who have managed to secure com- 
fortable berths on PM, sophisticated New York 
newspapermen will analyze carefully the political 
positions the new paper assumes. When it became 
known that David Ramsey, a well known Stalinist 
writer, was to be placed in charge of Financial and 
Business news, it aroused many chuckles in news- 
paper circles. 


John L. Lewis 


Probably the biggest aid of the communists 
in their new policy is John L. Lewis. His latest 
move in threatening the formation of a third 
party, based on the youth, the Negroes, the old 
age pensioners and labor, unless the Democratic 
Party nominates a “satisfactory” candidate in 
August, plays in with the party “line.” 

Of course, any attempt to form a third party 
after the Democratic Convention would be sheer 
wishful thinking. For one thing, a good section 
of the CIO will not follow Lewis in this step. 
Witness the revolt at the United Mine Workers 
convention. Such powerful organizations as Sid- 
ney Hillman’s Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and Emil Rieve’s Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee have announced their support of a 
third term. Lewis couldn’t carry such important 
state divisions of Labor’s Non Partisan League 
as the Oregon, New Jersey, New York and Penn- 
sylvania sections. Further, the time allotted by 
various state laws in which to file petitions will 
soon expire and so it would be impossible to get 
a new party on many state ballots. 

Is Lewis a Communist or a fellow traveler, 
knowingly utilizing his prestige to popularize the 
current party “line”? On the surface, it might 
appear so. It must be pointed out, of course, that 

wis is profoundly dissatisfied with the recent 
activities of the New Deal administration in sup- 
one the AFL during the “unity” negotiations. 

e also feels, with some assurance, that the New 
Deal is too “interventionist” in foreign policy. 
Yet this does not wholly explain his anti-New Deal 
manifesto. Sad to relate, it seems that John L. 
Lewis, although he desires with all his heart to 
rid the CIO of Communists, cannot do so. He is 
a prisoner in their hands. 
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The national office of the CIO is honeycombed 
with Stalinists and fellow travelers. Lewis’s prin- 
cipal advisors, Len DeCaux and Lee Pressman, 
are fellow travelers and indefatigable ones at that. 
DeCaux, who is publicity director of the CIO, has 
made the CIO News read like the Daily Worker, 
keeping its editorial policy in harmony with the 
ever shifting Communist policy. 

Lewis permitted the Communists to operate 
within the CIO, because he thought that their 
indefatigable activity (non-remunerative for the 
most part at first) could be used to build the 
organization. And up till two years ago, he ex- 
pected that such idyllic relations could be termi- 
nated at his will. But he figured wrong, as he soon 
found out, and therefore he served a warning to 
the “comrades” as early as two years ago when 
he had his United Mine Workers reaffirm an old 
constitutional provision prohibiting members of 
the Communist Party, along with the Ku Klux 
Klan and the National Civic Federation, from 
membership in the union. But this warning as well 
as others did not weaken the Stalinist hold on 
the CIO. 


An example of how the CIO national office 
cooperates with the Communist Party was recently 
exhibited during National Sharecroppers Week, 
a yearly observance initiated by the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers Union. This union, organized in 1934 
by a group of southern Socialists, had entered the 
CIO United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and 
Allied Workers of America (UCAPAWA) on an 
autonomous basis. From that point on, the Com- 
munist Party, through the president of the 
UCAPAWA, Donald Henderson, a party mem- 
ber, attempted to capture the STFU. 

Once the leaders of the STFU took a hurried 
trip to Washington to see Lewis, who was non- 
committal on the Stalinist issue. He advised them 
to see John Brophy who continued passing the 
buck. Finally the STFU had to leave the CIO 
altogether. Because of that, the Communist 
Party and Donald Henderson went out of the way 
to knife every effort of the Tenants Union to raise 
funds. Henderson saw to it that the national office 
of the CIO sent out a communication attacking 
the STFU as a fraud. The communication went 
out over the signature of Allan Haywood, who 
privately despises the Communist Party. In order 
further to counteract Sharecroppers Week, which 
had the support of Mrs. Roosevelt, Mayor La- 
Guardia, Paul Muni and hundreds of prominent 
Americans, the Stalinists organized another com- 
mittee with which to confuse the issue. This was 
the National Council for the Aid of Agricultural 
Workers, which sent out appeals to the sponsors 
of the legitimate Sharecroppers Week to resign. 
In addition the Stalinists used the efforts of Gard- 
ner Jackson, a fellow traveler, who recently played 
the lead in the all star farce of false documents 

























in connection with the Dies Committee. Gardner 
circularized the Washington sponsors asking them 
to quit. Fortunately these efforts failed, and 
Sharecroppers Week raised even more money than 


it did last year, when the STFU was in the CIO. 


The key figure in the situation as it is develop- 
ing within the CIO is Sidney Hillman. He and 
his 250,000 clothing workers are solidly pro-New 
Deal and anti-communist. Hillman has done an 
effective job in keeping the Stalinists out of his 
union while playing with them in other unions. 
His friendship with the President, his political 
ambition, his private antipathy towards John L. 
Lewis make him by default the leader of the pro- 
New Deal forces within the CIO. Despite the 
efforts of their aides to deny any serious rift be- 
tween Hillman and Lewis, many labor observers 
are already commenting on the possibilities of a 
clean break between the two, with Hillman re- 
moving the Amalgamated from the CIO as David 
Dubinsky did with the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. If this occurs, the CIO 
will be prodigiously weakened. Meanwhile the 
CP has declared war on Hillman, calling him a 
friend of ‘Roosevelt, the war monger.” 

Another thorn in the side of the communists 
is the Socialist Party, which, at its recent conven- 
tion, nominated Norman Thomas for the fourth 
time as its Presidential candidate. Thomas de- 
spises the communists for what he terms their 
“complete betrayal of socialist ideals.” In turn, 
the communist press has called him a “war- 
monger,” somewhat overlooking his staunch anti- 
interventionist stand. That the socialists are 
angered by the attempt of the Stalinists to pass 
Browder off as the “Eugene Victor Debs of 1940,” 
can be seen from the following quotation taken 
from an article written in the socialist Call by 
Joseph Coldwell, who served time in Atlanta 
prison with Debs for obstructing the draft during 
the last war. He writes: 


Among the saddest incidents of life is that the dead 
cannot defend themselves from the attacks and false- 
-hoods of the living. This has been exemplified by 
the dastardly attempts of the communists of today to 
cover their hero Browder with the mantle of Eugene 
Victor Debs. . . . If Gene were alive today, he would 
disown the Communist Party, lock, stock and barrel. 

I call upon all persons of liberal thought and 
good will to discredit all efforts of the American 
communists to drag the name and memory of Eugene 
Victor Debs through the mire of their blood stained 
policies. The cries of dying Russian and Finnish 
soldiers are ringing across the oceans. The needless 
slaughter can never hide behind the memory of a man 
who had the courage to tell the truth, when to tell it 
meant prison. Debs was a man loved and respected. 
Browder is a lackey. American labor has no stake in 
his case. 
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BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 











HAVE RECEIVED from Father John S. Kennedy 
I of the Catholic Transcript of Hartford, Conn., to 
whom I addressed an open letter published in this column 
last week, a reply, from which I quote two paragraphs, 
and certain other relevant passages, omitting only a few 
matters of an interest purely personal to Father Kennedy 
and myself, but of a type, let me say—for fear my motive 
in omitting any part of his letter should be misunder 
stood—wholly concordant with the really noble and 
splendidly Christian spirit not only of Father Kennedy's 
letter, but of his weekly department in the Catholic 
Transcript, “The Sifting Floor.” Of all the leading 
writers for the Catholic press with whose work I am 
acquainted, Father Kennedy, both in the spirit animating 
his words and in the vital style in which they are expressed, 
seems to me to be one of the most powerful. I repeat, 
therefore, what I said in my open letter to him: what } 
was convinced of when I wrote it—and now have that 
conviction confirmed—namely, that in his comparison 
between the crimes and sins of Hitlerism and those of 
which we Americans — both Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike—are or have been guilty, there was on Father Ken 
nedy’s part no intention whatsoever of attempting to con 
vict our own nation, as a nation, of being on the same 
odious level of motive and action as Germany under the 
control of the laws and policies officially adopted by 
Germany since Hitler’s advent to supreme power. But 
the fact remains, as I tried to point out in my open letter, 
that because Father Kennedy did not clearly distinguish 
in his article between the crimes, sins and faults which 
Americans have or may commit as individuals, or as 
groups, and those crimes, sins or faults which may justly 
be charged to a nation, there is danger lest he be misunder- 
stood. However, let us hear Father Kennedy speak for 
himself and his views, as he is so completely competent 
to do. He writes: 


My article of last week has provoked a considerable 
response, most of it favorable. Your letter was unique 
Yet it more than balances the others in my judgment, 
because I deeply respect your experience and your insight. 
I yield to no one in my enthusiasm for American ideals 
and institutions. The criticism I make is prompted by 
filial regard for my country and concern for her welfare 
I abominate Hitler and all his devilish works. I likewise 
loathe all kindred leaders and movements and ideologies. 

But the present is a time for soul-searching, for honest 
and, if need be, ruthless self-criticism. Writers as dif- 
ferent as Dorothy Thompson and F. W. Foerster ted 
us so. The former wrote yesterday in the Herald Tribune: 
“This preparation [for eventualities] must begin with @ 
ruthless and unsparing self-criticism.” The latter wrote 
in the May 11 London Tablet: “A great people, in the 
throes of an inner conflict, can only be saved from down- 
fall by a deep probing of conscience.” It is obvious that 
we have in this country all the demoralization which is 
the raw material for Hitlerism or its equivalent. While 
we rail at the finished product abroad, we ignore the 
potential horror at home. I did not mean to attack Amer- 
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ican institutions, and many whom I have consulted, follow- 
ing receipt of your letter, fail to see that I did so, even 
by implication. 


Father Kennedy, in a concluding paragraph, refers to 
the influence of my own work on him, over a long num- 
ber of years, with words for which I can only thank him, 
coupling my thanks with the sincere expression of my 
own recognition of the purity of his motive and the 
strength of his integral Catholicism, which binds together 
his views as a loyal American citizen and his high mission 
as a priest of the Church and his power as a writer. He 
does not recognize my view of the possible peril of his 
own article being misapplied ; and indeed I may be wrong, 
though I cannot honestly withdraw my criticism, which, 
[ repeat, was of the form, not of the spirit, of his article. 
Yet he tells me that my criticism “was welcome, if some- 
what puzzling.” He will strive to profit by it. In this 
matter, as elsewhere, Father Kennedy corrects his own 
would-be corrector; who indeed expects to profit more 
by the noble Christian spirit displayed by the writer with 
whom he ventured to cross pens than it is possible for 
Father Kennedy to profit by my far less authoritative 
views, and far more fallible style of expressing them. 


For undoubtedly Father Kennedy is right with the 
tightness of the very center of things in his main view 
that Americans—or Germans or French or English: or 
any other national or racial organism—cannot solve in 
thought or deal in action justly with their problems on 
the assumption that fundamentally their own national 
soul and mind and body are sound and wholesome and 
good and that all evils and errors proceed from the souls 
and minds and bodies of other, rival or antagonistic nations 
and races. We too must recognize our own sickness of 
soul and darkness of mind and corruption of body, lest 
we become idiotic through imbecile foolishness or insane 
with destructive pride. 

All this is true, yet at the same time it is also true— 
as Father Kennedy himself emphasizes in what he says 
about his legitimate enthusiasm for “American ideals and 
institutions” —that as yet, no matter how dangerous our 
spiritual and intellectual and moral condition may be, as 
individuals and in the mass, our nation’s ideals and insti- 
tutions have not degenerated to the same appalling depths 
of the degradation of human and divine ideas and behavior 
as have the ideals and institutions of Germany and Russia, 
and, to a lesser yet ominous degree, those of fascist Italy 
and pagan Japan. Many millions of human beings, we 
may be absolutely certain, are still unpoisoned by the 
dominant, imposed totalitarian pagan ideals and institu- 


tiens in all the countries where they prevail. But if the. 


evil powers controlling such lands continue to hold and 
to increase their present power, their victims in such lands, 
and the peoples of all other lands, are slaves or threatened 
with slavery. It is true, certainly, that even slaves in their 
souls may still hold fast to spiritual (which is the most 
Precious form of) liberty, and even know that inner 
peace which the world can never give—as the Christian 
slaves of the Roman Empire proved; and in God’s own 
time, we must firmly believe, the slavery will be broken. 
Yes; but until the whole human story on earth is finished, 
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God requires men to work out their problems, subject to 
His laws; and among the methods of human action, when 
other modes of action cannot be applied, war against the 
powers of tyranny and oppression and spiritual evils had 
always been allowed by God’s Church. The Crusades 
against the Mohammedans and all wars of home defense 
and wars for justified human liberties, sanctioned and at 
times even commanded by the Church, seem amply to 
prove this statement. If we Americans must, soon or 
later, ourselves wage our part in such a war, even as our 
forefathers were obliged to do, it is well indeed, both for 
our own soul’s sake and for the sake of the future of man- 
kind, that we should know that we too are sinners and 
not saints; but all the same we must be ready and willing 
to fight in a good cause, or at the least help others engaged 
in the fight for a good cause. Concretely, the Allied 
nations today, with all their own sins and the sins of their 
own peoples heavy upon them, nevertheless are fighting 
in a good cause—fighting forced upon them against their 
own national and individual will—by Germany and Russia 
and fascist Italy. Even while we honestly and deeply 
engage in that national and personal search of our own 
souls recommended so rightly by Father Kennedy, we 
should also, I believe, help the Allies now and prepare 
ourselves to wage, if necessary, the justified fight for the 
cause now being upheld by the Allies, 
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Louisiana Purchase 

«~ OUIsIANA PURCHASE” has music by Irving 
4 Berlin and book by Morrie Ryskind. This insures 
its being above the average of musical shows. The story 
by B. G. De Sylva, who is also the producer, gives an 
opportunity for satire which, if not followed out to its 
ultimate conclusion, is amusing enough. The idea is based 
on a United States Senator’s attempt to investigate the 
political chicanery of Louisiana, and the pitfalls and 
temptations placed in his way by the leading crook, who 
is a more attractive Huey Long. ‘Shis figure is enacted 
by William Gaxton, with all his usual vitality and 
whooping-up the action. The girl in the case is Zorina, 
who though to me rather awkward in her dancing and 
unilluminative in her acting, is apparently to the great 
majority of those who have seen her the soul of grace and 
meaning. ‘Then there is Irene Bordoni, as the proprietor 
of a French restaurant. Miss Bordoni’s song, ““Tomorrow 
Is a Lovely Day,” is perhaps the musical hit of the show, 
and she puts it over magnificently. And there are Ralph 
Riggs and Edward H. Robbins and the most luscious 
looking chorus Broadway has seen for many seasons. But 
all this is only preliminary to the real importance of the 

occasion, which is the reappearance of Victor Moore. 
Though Mr. Moore is co-starred with Mr. Gaxton 
and Zorina, like MacGregor, wherever he sits is the head 
of the table. Victor Moore is far and away the finest 
comedian on the musical stage, and there are those who 
wouldn’t limit his supremacy merely to musicals. He is 
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funny, but he is far more than that, for he is one of the 
supreme masters of pathos. Indeed he is even more than 
this—he is the very symbol of the common man. His 
Senator Loganberry is a wiser Vice President Throttle- 
bottom. Here for the first time Mr. Moore knows what 
it is all about, and he is able to checkmate his opponents. 
It is good to see his growth in wisdom, for with it he 
loses none of his simplicity, his goodness. What a lost 
little figure he is, with his wandering walk, his vague 
expression, his general resemblance to a lost lamb in a 
world of wolves! May he always play with Mr. Gaxton, 
for that strenuous personality sets off magnificently his 
mastery of understatement. Some day let us hope Mr. 
Moore will find a Gilbert to write a libretto for him and 
a Sullivan to write the music. But meanwhile Mr. Berlin 
and Mr. Ryskind have succeeded in furnishing him with 
a part that will please his legion of admirers. To hear 
him sing “What Chance Have I” is alone worth the price 
of admission. How superbly he times it, but then how 
superbly he times everything! Why can’t we have a 
Victor Moore Theatre, with Victor Moore in a repertory 
of his parts, beginning with Mr. Throttlebottom in “Of 
Thee I Sing”? However the public now can see him in 
one of the best musicals he has appeared in since that time. 
The music of “Louisiana Purchase” is catchy, its story 
good enough, its girls ravishing, its dancing excellent, its 
cast of principals the best that can be found on Broad- 
way. If anything can take us for a few hours away from 
the horrors of the nazi terror, it can. (At the Imperial 
Theatre.) GRENVILLE VERNON. 


And All the Men and Women Merely Players 
SKING Joan Crawford to step into a Gertrude 
Lawrence role is a large order, particularly when 

the play is “Susan and God,” which might have been writ- 

ten especially for Miss Lawrence. Crawford is not Law- 
rence; but she does succeed in holding our attention with 
an interesting characterization that is entirely different 
from her recent Sadie Thompsons. It is not her fault 
that Rachel Crothers’s play, which was pretty slim in the 
first place, has not been improved in Anita Loos’s talky 
and over-long script. The film’s artificiality is brought 
out by the shaky satire that verges on burlesque and by 
the unstable, fast-marrying, fast-divorcing Long Island 
social set who flutter around as a background for the 
featherbrained Susan who, having suddenly got religion 
by way of a group like the Oxford Movement, tries to 
make over everyone except herself. Director George 

Cukor never lets us forget that this is just theatre without 

semblance of reality. An emotionally excited Joan Craw- 

ford swoops around gushing about Divine Providence. 

Frederic March, supposedly driven to drink by his neglect- 

ful, insincere wife, reels in and out of scene after scene. 

Only two players carry conviction: Rita Quigley as the 

adolescent daughter, the forgotten poor-little-rich-girl, the 

innocent sufferer of her mother’s selfishness and her father’s 
thoughtlessness ; and Ruth Hussey as the friend who loves 

Susan’s husband and watches him drown his sorrows. 


“The Way of All Flesh” (not based on Samuel Butler’s 
novel) is a remake of the old German film in which Emil 
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Jannings emoted all over the place when he showed how 
a middle-aged bank cashier, a nice, respectable family. 
man, could ruin his whole life in a few days of serious 
sinning—absconding with funds, taking up with a cheap 
woman who leaves him ashamed and penniless to spend 
the rest of his years in remorse. Director Louis King 
filmed the new picture from Lenore Coffee’s script, which 
misses the point of the original. Akim Tamiroff, after 
some gemiitlich scenes with wife Gladys George and four 
children, goes to the big city, is robbed of the bonds by 
Muriel Angelus and Berton Churchill, and when he is 
thought to be dead, remains among the missing. Although 
the first version with its sense of sin, shame and sorrow 
was more effective, the new film is well acted and serves 
its tear-jerking purpose in two big “years later’ scenes 
when the white-haired, broken old man hears his eldest 
son, a famous violinist, play in Carnegie Hall, and later 
when he looks through a frosty window at his family’s 
happy and sentimental Christmas gathering. 

If you have any tears left, prepare to shed them over 
“Four Sons,’ which is about war and one mother’s suffer- 
ing as she sees her sons fed to its horrors. However the 
terrifying reality, heightened by shocking scenes showing 
the nazis sweeping into Czechoslovakia, is overbalanced 
by the film’s self-conscious and carefully arranged expres- 
sions of “good theatre.” Eugenie Leontovich, as the 
mother, performs with the precision of a polished stage- 
actress. John Howard Lawson’s screenplay and Archie 
Mayo’s direction are keyed up with dramatic speeches and 
episodes to have the greatest possible effect on the audience. 
It is difficult to decide what this picture is getting at. 
We already hate war. We are already surfeited with 
newsreels and headlines. Certainly it cannot be called 
entertainment. Even the one ray of hope which comes 
when the mother and her grandchild escape to America is 
overshadowed by Leontovich’s saying pathetically, “It was 
some twenty years ago that we gave our dear ones; and 
when it was over we had nothing but our tears.” 

PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 


Books of the Week 
Steel and Men 


As Steel Goes .. . Unionism in a Basic Industry. Robert 
R. R. Brooks. Yale. $3.00. 


N FEBRUARY 25, 1937, the nation was astonished 
by the news, presented to it in scare headlines, that 
the bastille of anti-unionism, the leading corporation of 
the leading industry of the country, had capitulated. 
Myron Taylor, of US Steel, had met with John Lewis, of 
the CIO, around a conference table, instead of across the 
barricades in company towns and on company roads, as had 
been traditional in the steel industry. And they had ar- 
ranged for the signing of the “most important single 
document in the history of the American labor movement,” 
the contract between US Steel, representing its sub- 
sidiaries, and the CIO, representing the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. 
The story behind this story forms one of the most 
dramatic episodes in American labor history. ‘The use 
of the New Deal administration to publicize the abuses of 
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the company towns, the coercion of union workers, and the 
yiolent anti-union attitudes of the steel corporations; the 
new strategy of the new unionism of the CIO of boring- 
from-within the company unions, which had been set up 
gs a bulwark against bonafide unionism, particularly under 
the NRA; the use of the company unions by SWOC to 
force concessions from the companies while educating the 
steel workers in the limitations of such company-dominated 
unions; and the final entry of the company union repre- 
sentatives, en masse, in the SWOC are told by Brooks in 
an account that is as exciting as were the newspaper 
accounts of these events in 1937. With a complete aware- 
ness of the dramatic intensity of the story, Mr. Brooks 
has thrown his academic inhibitions to the wind and has 
written an enthusiastic and exciting book. 

For the most part, the evidence on which the book is 
based was the result of interviews of the author with a 
large number of union men, leaders and rank and file, as 
well as factory managers, superintendents, personnel men 
and others. The result is that the book suffers from the 
yices of its virtues. In speaking through the mouth of a 
union leader as in chapter 3, or through the mouth of a 
steel worker, as in chapter 1, Brooks presents a person- 
alized version of the events, with the kind of ex parte 
statements that are more fitting for feature articles in the 
daily press than for perpetuation in book form as a valid 
account of an epic story. Similarly his account in the 
latter half of the book of the inner life of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee and of collective bargain- 
ing in the industry is written more like the official, un- 
critical, eulogizing histories of so many unions, rather than 
the sober, critical account that should be expected from a 
labor relations economist coming from the academic halls 
of Williams College. This is not to say, however, that 
there is no place for some of the material he presents. 
Such accounts as that of the rank and filer or the union 
leader or the revolt of the company unions would serve a 
very useful function in a book of readings on contemporary 
American trade unionism. But they are not a substitute 
for an adequate, objective account of steel unicnism in the 
United States. 

Mr. Brooks’s volume points to the great need for more 
and better studies of contemporary unionism and labor 
relations problems. The current attacks on the National 
Labor Relations Act are indicative of the fact that a large 
group of employers and employees in this country are still 
not adjusted to, and still need education in, that peaceful, 
cooperative, democratic, collective bargaining to which 
this book is dedicated. The future of democracy in the 
United States, more than ever before, depends on the 
common acceptance, by both employers and employees 
alike, of such an expanding industrial democracy. The 
tights of the laboring man in America today unquestion- 
ably represent an enormous advance over his status in the 
early days of our industrial revolution. But these will 
have to be extended to as great an extent more before 
we shall have attained that goal. 

BENJAMIN HASKEL. 


FICTION 
Ember Lane. Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harpers. $2.50. 
a KAYE-SMITH was never one to go in for 
dreamy idylls or idealized portraits of humanity. 
Her historical and her contemporary novels are built of 
sterner elements. Her latest, which deals with the present, 
8 no exception. Its scene is a remote corner of rural 
Sussex apparently well isolated from fear of Hitler and 
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from anything but local considerations. But what takes 
place is grim enough to be right in tune with the times. 
It fully lives up to its title, and indeed its subtitle, “A 
Winter’s Tale.” 

This quiet community on the English moors, which 
Sheila Kaye-Smith knows so well, the handful of families 
that people the book, compound a sorry aggregate of un- 
faithfulness and lies, of murderous thoughts, of actual 
murder and suicide. ‘The intense hatred of a divided 
family is a constant element in the book. In the back- 
ground hovers the ghost of a highwayman and murderer, 
who in comparison with the envious brother whose career 
he foreshadowed, seems rather picturesque. 

At the same time the morale of the little village of 
Woodhorn is lifted by the unappreciated yet unwavering 
love and devotion of Jess Marlott for her ineffectual, self- 
centered and truly pathetic husband, a veteran of the last 
war, even though her sufferings come to a violent end. 
And Lucinda Light, a precocious yet childlike adolescent, 
does succeed in bringing a potential murderer to his senses. 
So for all the pettiness and meanness the author puts on 
display and the drab difficulties of existence, this is far 
from a futile book. 

“Ember Lane” is, in fact, a series of character studies 
by a distinguished convert who is intensely interested in 
people. As such it is both realistic and convincing. It is 
easy, if not escapist reading. And it indicates, in case city 
folks should have any such illusions, that life in the 
country is not necessarily idyllic, even in the month of 


June. EDWARD SKILLIN, JR. 
WAR 

A Foreign Policy for America. Charles A. Beard. Knopf. 
$1.50. 


Isolated America. Raymond Leslie Buell. Knopf. $3.00. 
This War. Thomas Mann. Knopf. $1.00. 
EADING these three books together has afforded 
a fascinating study of the temperament currently 
called “liberal.” Although Beard does not mention them, 
the war and the peace that may come out of it are under 
discussion, together with American policy. Any reader 
familiar with earlier works of these authors could pretty 
well foretell their theses, nor would any reader mistake 
one man’s work for another. 

Were it not for the existing German censorship, which 
he may expect to circumvent, one might view Thomas 
Mann’s book as an exhortation to the German people to 
end their slavery—to rise and cast off their chains. Near 
to the end one finds the Hegelian phrase “a nation that 
wills to be free is free in that same moment.” Passionately 
he assails the Nazi arguments that there was dishonor in 
past defeat, and that England is the criminal nation; in the 
strongest and bitterest words of the English language he 
pours out vials of contempt and wrath upon National 
Socialist party leaders who have betrayed a gentle people. 
Comparing -the English idea of European federation to 
follow the war with the German concept of worldwide 
racial dominance, he concludes that the peace must bring 
a federation in which such Germans may participate as 
equals, and believes that such a federation may be achieved 
under British leadership. 

In his much longer and much more carelessly written 
book, Mr. Buell also accepts the idea of a European 
federation, but only as one of a number of regional asso- 
ciations cooperating also in a world association. 
would make many concessions to Germany, if it be de- 
feated. His whole book is primarily an argument for the 
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reorganization of the League of Nations under a happier 
name, and with much more extensive powers, as a 


to the retention of a modified capitalism, free world trade | 
In a closely reasoned economic argy. | 


and democracy. 
ment, he finds American foreign policy since 1920 cop. 
siderably responsible for the conditions which have led tp 
the outbreak of the Second World War. He furthermore 
believes that the United States is inextricably entangled 
in the problems of tariffs, markets, industrial reorganizs 
tion, population redistribution and foreign exchange which 
must be met after the war ends. He would therefore haye 
the United States make sweeping commitments in the 
newly organized world association, and guarantees which 
would remove fear from some of our neighbors. A large 
part of his thesis rests upon the standard economic argu. 
ments for free trade, on the well-supported assumption 
that neither from the economic nor from the political point 
of view is either isolation or neutrality a feasible policy. 

With these assumptions and conclusions Charles Beard 
quarrels emphatically. In what is supposed to be a brief 
historical survey he compares the nineteenth-century policy 
of isolation, which he calls “continentalism,” with the two 
later policies of imperialism and internationalism, to the 
entire advantage of the first. He would have America, 
at this juncture, look to its internal policies rather thap 
to its relations with other lands. Some of his history is 
not quite accurate; the effect is distorted. The sharpest 
words of his stinging analysis are reserved for the New 
Deal and its author, the President of the United States. 
He is particularly bitter in regard to the personal char 
acter of the executive’s policy, and the hostile language 
in which it has been couched in respect to certain nations. 
Neither Beard nor Buell, one gathers, would look with 
favor on a third term for Mr. Roosevelt. That the policy 
was inconsistent with itself has long been evident; that fact 
is here italicized. 

At this point readers may ask “and what of the ‘libera?’ 
temperament?” One feels that the temperament has be 
trayed itself in these books in the things left unsaid, the 
partial omissions and the emphasis of the authors, together 
with the visible contempt for other views. Mann, in his 
praise of England, a poetic paean, overlooks her material- 
ism, her opportunism, her class system and her treatment 
of Ireland. Both Beard and Buell mention Louis Kossuth, 
the latter to show democratic interest in the support of 
the democratic movement, the former to prove how eves 
that interest was not sufficient to overcome the tendency 
to isolation from Europe. Both authors also quote 
George Washington, pro and con, on the subject of er 
tangling alliances. Beard, wishing to support isolation, 
says that the first President’s arguments for cooperation 
have frequently been misinterpreted to oppose continentak 
ism—which is precisely how Buell uses them—but Beard 
neglects to mention the many times when they have bees 
used as he uses them, to support nationalistic isolation. 
Whereas Buell fears the spread of totalitarianism ané 
argues that it may appear here unless we recognize our 
interdependence with other nations, Beard is apparently 
indifferent to our interdependence, and argues that we 
must depend almost wholly on internal organization 
This Buell says we can do only in the event that we our- 
selves develop some form of national and socialistic com 
trol. One wonders whether this is not the Ethiopian ia 
Beard’s woodpile. 

All these authors are alike in their neglect of religion. 
On the part of Beard, this is to be expected ; while empha 
sizing economic factors, he has always studiously i 
the religious and moral element in history. Like Buell, 
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however, he changes Father Coughlin and Hearst with 
responsibility for the failure of the World Court in the 
Senate, but conveniently forgets the opposition of socialists 
and liberals like Norris to the extension of non-socialistic 
international institutions. In his treatment of Father 
Coughlin, Beard is considerably more restrained than 
Buell, who lashes out at him for anti-Semitism in addi- 
tion, but neglects to mention the yeoman work of Mon- 
signor Ryan in supporting the World Court and in oppos- 
ing anti-Semitism. Buell approaches a statement of the 
moral bases of international affairs in his condemnation 
of American policy in the Philippines, and his implied 
condemnation of the immigration quotas of 1924; but in 
advocating a large American subsidy to China, as in his 
discussion of Italian and Japanese policies, it would seem 
that his hatred of fascism (chiefly nazism) leads him to 
play power politics ; this impression gains from his analysis 
of possible power combinations which this country must 
meet. Although he more steadily identifies communism 
and nazism than was once the case, he quite decidedly 
prefers Russia to Germany, and would seemingly trust it 
as a signer of treaties. Although he discusses American 
policies up to March, 1940, and in some cases further, 
his only reference to President Roosevelt’s sending of 
Myron Taylor to the Vatican is in an appended letter of 
criticism, where the mission is referred to as foreboding 
“Something ugly.” 

He has an odd sense of proportion in religious matters. 
He lists among the three great revolutions of western 
Europe the nazi-bolshevik revolution of today, the Puri- 
tan Revolution of 1642 and the French Revolution ; there 
is no mention there of the Protestant Revolt, the Amer- 
ican Revolution and its constitutional results of a revolu- 
tionary character, nor of the Industrial Revolution. He 
traces the American democratic system to the philosophy 
of Jefferson, without any apparent realization of its 
Christian sources in the education of that statesman. 
While overlooking more important matters, he finds time 
for Cardinal Mundelein’s comment on Adolf Hitler, 
which he mentions with approval. In his future world 
association, he would admit representatives of the Vatican 
in the same class with representatives of the International 
Labor Organization and other “non-political” organiza- 
tions like the World Council of Churches. This classi- 
fication overlooks the obvious historical fact that the 
Popes remained within the Vatican until the Italian State 
tecognized in treaty form the independence of their terri- 
tory and their sovereignty—something which many other 
states had not denied. 

Reference has already been made to the literary quality 
of these books, in which the honors go to Thomas Mann. 
It is a pity that Mr. Buell did not pay more attention to 

is matter. Supposedly it is the result of lectures given 
at the Fletcher School of Diplomacy; surely no diplomat 
would so misuse the figure of personification. Buell per- 
sonifies states and governments at random. “Italy thinks,” 
France realized” ; “government,” not a government, does 
this and that. The adjective “colossal” is recurrent. 
Throughout the book he supports his estimate of Ameri- 
can opinion by reference to Gallup or Fortune polls in 
arather uncritical fashion. The result of the combination 
of these defects with other questions of emphasis treated 
above is to destroy the effect of his really excellent presen- 
tation of world interdependence. A map of air-route 


| distances stands at the beginning of his book. 
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MADONNA HOUSE BENEFIT SHOP 


Proceeds for the poor of the Lower East Side. 
Queensboro Bridge Market 
59th St. & First Ave. Eldorado 5-4794 


WE NEED: 


Clothing Furniture House Furnishings 


We will call for anything you will give. Contribu- 
tions of money will greatly help our work here 
among God's poor. 


MADONNA HOUSE 
169-175 Cherry Street New York City 

















BUYERS DIRECTORY 


A classified alphabetical listing of approved 
sources of supply . . . products, services, etc. .. . 
for the Individual. ..the Home... the Institution. 

BUILDING WATERPROOFING 
Repairing Defective Walls and Roofs. 
A Complete Service Throughout New England. 
STANLEY NEWMAN COMPANY 
18 Piedmont Street 
Boston, Mass. 


GIFT SUGGESTION 
BUY ORIGINALS INSTEAD OF REPRODUCTIONS 
Original lithograph in color by MAURICE DENIS, 
leading French Catholic painter, Limited edition 
(100) signed. 
La Visitation 13 x 15” $12.00 
J. GORIANY, 2 West 67th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MAGAZINE 
En ce temps de misere lisez 
“ESPRIT" 
Quelques exemplaires disponibles gratis mars avril. 
Renseignements et abonnements écrire C.G.P. 
soins THE COMMONWEAL. 
VACATION TOUR — 
SEE ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 
Nova Scotia Cooperative Tour 
Aug. 12-24—$70.00 
Write:—COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
167 West 12th St., New York, M. Y. 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PA. 
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Oatholic Oollege for the Higher Education of Women conducted 
by the Religious of the Solow of the Holy Child Jesus. 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania with 
power to confer Degrees in Arts and Science. 


For resident and non-resident students. Situated eleven miles 


from Philadelphia on the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


Fully accredited Junior Year Abroad 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Degrees: B.A., B.Musice, B.S. in Home Economics 
Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, 
Social Service 
Janior Year Abroad Honors Courses 


Accredited by The Association of American Universities 
Holds national membership in 
The American Association of University Women 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 87 American States. 


College of 


St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women, on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities. 
Medern residence halls. Reg- 
ular arts courses, ical, secretarial, teacher- 
training, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
B.A, and B.S, in Home Economics. 


For catalogue, address the Dean 
Cenvent Station, New Jersey 


St. Hilda Guild, Ince. 


Church Vestments, Altar Linen 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference te the 
adornment of churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 


147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
ELdorado 5-1058 
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ROM JULY 15 to 27, the first Rural Summer 
School for priests in America will be operated at 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. The curricy- 
lum, as announced in the Catholic Rural Life Bulletin, 
will offer courses on: Religious instruction; Rural youth 
organizations (4-H clubs, home-makers clubs, Future 
Farmers of America, etc.); Rural parish organizations; 
Cooperatives and self-help projects (principles, policies, 
kinds, activities, difficulties, problems, Nova Scotia ex 
periences, etc.); Government agencies (agricultural de. 
partments, colleges, extension services, country agencies, 
credit administrations, etc.) ; Rural living (rural home. 
steads, rural schools, rural health programs) ; Agricultural 
and rural literature (bulletins, books, periodicals). 
The courses will be of the most practical type, con- 
ducted on the seminar method. It is desired that those 
attending will be rural pastors with at last one year of 


experience in a rural parish. The board will be $12.50 | 


a week, and the lectures gratis. It is hoped that students 
will live at the University which, with the Abbey, has 
2,300 acres and is virtually self-sustaining: “located in 
Minnesota’s vacationland; its recreational facilities are 


entirely adequate; its monastic atmosphere is indeed * 
wholesome; and the sojourn of a fortnight in close asso- | 


ciation with some of the younger rural pastors, will quite 
certainly provide a pleasant and profitable experience.” 


A recent Catholic Action summed up the activities of the 


Catholic Rural Life Directors in the various dioceses of 


the country: 


(1) Encouraging a live-at-home type of agriculture in 
contradistinction to an exclusively commercial type; (2) 
Advising regarding cooperatives; (3) Promoting a land 
location service, aiming to help migrating familes settle 


- 














near established churches; (4) Seeking to have a rural | 
viewpoint developed in the rural schools of the diocese; | 


(5) Bringing to the attention of Catholic farm people the | 
advantages of the Social Security Act; (6) Promoting | 


adult education through study clubs and extension work; 
(7) Encouraging the bringing of electric power and light 
to the countryside; (8) Promoting recreational, dramatic, 


and social programs on a parish and inter-parish basis; — 


(8) Promoting programs for religious instruction in the 
rural sections of the diocese through the school system, the 


vacation school, and the correspondence course; (10) Pro- | 
moting retreats for lay men and women of the country; | 


(11) Establishing maternity guilds along parochial lines; 
(12) Developing a diocesan rural library for the benefit 
of clergy and laity; (13) Collecting an assortment of 
dramas, songs, and pageants of a rural nature, for use by 
interested groups throughout the diocese; (14) Collecting 
information on the history of the rural parishes of the 
diocese. . . . Promoting the organization of 4-H clubs, 
preferably on a parish basis. .. . 








CONTRIBUTORS 


Jacques MARITAIN on account of the war is still in this country. 

Abram V. LASKY is a New York free lance journalist and free 
jance labor researcher. 

Benjamin HASKEL is assistant economic analyst of the division 
of economic research, RB. 

David DALRYMPLE teaches philosophy at Notre Dame of Staten 

_ Island College, New York. 
Elizabeth M. LYNSKEY teaches at Hunter College, New York City. 

















